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ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION. 

By C. C. Edgerton. 

ESCRIBING 
the Chateau 
of Chantilly 
in the Decein- 
ber number 
of this maga- 
zine, the ar- 
ticle stated 
that "the dee- 
oration of 
these vast gal- 
leries and ves- 
tibules and 
domes forms 
really part of 
the architec- 
ture 

You will And no rose and white salons, or dining- 
rooms in buff and gold, that might be copied by 
any intelligent upholsterer. The decoration here 
is fixed ; it forms part 
and parcel of the build- 
ing itself." Though it 
would be a foolish thing 
to try, on a small scale, 
to imitate the decora- 
tive work of that mag- 
nificent palace, yet the 
principle of the work 
is one which can be 
used to advantage in 
the adornment of the 
houses of well-to-do 
people. It is the prin- 
ciple of architectural 
decoration. By this I 
mean, first, the em- 
phasizing by carving, 
painting, or otherwise, 
the structural elements 
of a room, such as 
ceiling-beams, door- 
ways, etc. ; secondly, 
the raising to the rank 
of architecture the 
larger and more per- 
manent pieces of fur- 
niture, such as side- 
boards, and making 
them integral parts of 
the building ; and, 
thirdly, the production 
of decorative effects by 
contrast of form or en- 
richment of feature, 
rather than by mere 
contrast of color. I do 
not undervalue color ; 
but I think that in this 
kind of work it should 
be used rather with 
a view to harmony than 
to contrast. I shall 
consider my subject 
under each of these 
three divisions : 

First. In the case 
of a room having a 
dado and a broad 
frieze, where the lower 
lower line of the frieze 
is the upper line of the 
door and window cas- 
ings, and where all 
these things are parts 
of a harmonious whole, 
it will readily be seen 
that the wall spaces 
become in effect large 
panels, bordered hori- 
zontally by the dado 
and frieze, and perpen- 
dicularly by the chimney, windows and doors. 
The true theory of architectural decoration is that 
these panel spaces be painted (or papered) in a 
plain color, or, what is practically the same thing, 
a fine tracery of gold on a plain color, by which 
means a desired shade can sometimes best be 
obtained, and that the ornamentation be confined 
chiefly to the dado and frieze ; not necessarily 
wholly, for when both of them are of carved wood 
the contrast with the wall surface may be thought 
too harsh, in which case it can be softened by a 
narrow border of ornamental color work. Care 
should be taken, however, that this border does 
not occupy too much of the wall, and it will gen- 
erally be found needless where the dado and frieze 
are themselves ornamental color work between 
moldings. The advantages of this arrangement 
are, that it supplies in the plain wall space some- 



thing which serves the double purpose of a good 
background for pictures, and a relief midway 
between the ornamented surfaces above and below ; 
that it not only makes unnecessary but positively 
forbids the use of those wall papers of striking 
design, which, however pleasing in themselves, are 
utterly worthless in the only place for which they 
are made, and that by confining decoration itself 
within reasonable limits it brings comfort to a 
people long suffering from over-decoration. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the cost of this kind 
of work will vary according to the relative propor- 
tions of carved wood and painted (or papered) wall. 
I do not advocate for most rooms walls paneled in 
wood from floor to ceiling, partly on account 
of their expense, and partly on account of a 
certain formality and stateliness about them, which 
should be avoided in family rooms. But for some 
rooms they are very suitable ; as for a small entrance 
hall, the staircase being in an inner hall. If the 
panels are small, they are themselves decoration 
enough. Large panels may be enriched with carving, 
or with decorative— not pictorial— painting. 

Secondly. There is no reason, either of con- 




the room, and the entire space of the recess towards 
the folding doors has been filled with a cabinet 
which is practically a continuation of the chimney- 
piece. The upper part of this cabinet is enclosed 
by glass doors, within which valuable china is kept ; 
the lower part has wooden doors. It is not a side- 
board ; that is placed elsewhere. We have been 
used for several years to permanent bookcases and 
permanent seats in bay windows and other recessed 
places ; the principle of permanence might as well 
be extended to sideboards, and cabinets and cases 
for upright pianos. The modern sideboard is not 
only as long as the sideboard of the eighteenth 
century, but much higher. There is usually in a 
room of moderate size not more than one place 
where a large object can be put ; these large objects 
have a more dignified and effective appearance 
when treated as architecture than when they are 
mere furniture. Furthermore, these large objects, 
if firmly fixed in their places, will to some extent 
put a stop to the senseless practice which some 
people, especially women, have of moving the 
furniture about, in order to change the looks of a 
room. They might as well move the chimney or 
the bay window. If 
the question be raised 
where to draw the line 
between furniture and 
architecture, the obvi- 
ous answer is that 
there is no need of 
drawing any such line. 
The matter may safely 
be left to the dictates 
of reason and common 
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venience or taste, why large pieces of furniture 
should not be made part of the architecture of a 
room. A friend of mine, living in an old-fashioned 
corner house, the side window of which, between 
the parlor chimney and the front wall, commanded 
a pretty view, had a cabinet made to fill the recess. 
It is of simple design, shelves for brie-ii-brac at 
each side, and between them a seat, under the 
window. It is of painted wood, light brown, 
slightly relieved with green, exactly matching the 
colors of the other woodwork of the room. Before 
the window is a curtain of some figured stuff, and 
the seat has a cushion of the same material. The 
whole thing is remarkably pretty and effective. 
My friend has told me that one of the greatest 
merits of this cabinet was its small cost. In the 
dining-room of the same house the chimney-piece 
is quite simple, in painted wood like the rest of 



Thirdly. When an 
inferior painter puts 
upon canvas the head 
of a man or an animal, 
he makes the color of 
his background as 
sharp a contrast as pos- 
sible to that of his 
subject, which seems, 
in consequence, to stick 
out from the body of 
the p i c t u re. The 
painter evidently has 
not much confidence in 
the strength of his 
work, so resorts to a 
trick. An artist does 
very differently. From 
the depths of a back- 
ground more or less in- 
distinct, usually ex- 
pressive of nothing but 
shade, the head, the 
luminous feature of the 
picture, seems to be 
emerging. It needs not 
" to be sharply outlined ; 
there is often but a 
very slight difference 
in color between the 
background and the 
hair of the head ; yet 
it is a far more effect- 
ive work than the 
other. The reason is 
that it possesses the 
quality of spirit, a 
thing excellently 
named, but not easy 
to define in words. 
This principle may be 
applied to decorative 
as well as pictorial art, 
provided that care is 
taken to keep in mind 
the essential differ- 
ences between the two. 
A large object, such as 
a chimney-piece, may 
be brought into prom- 
inence in one of two ways : either by presenting a 
sharp contrast of color to the wall and woodwork 
around it, or by being so meritorious in itself, by 
reason of beauty of design or skill in execution, 
that its inherent excellence shall be evident, though 
its color be very like that of the neighboring wall, 
and its material precisely the same as that of the 
neighboring woodwork. There is an analogy, not 
altogether fanciful, between the modern chimney- 
piece and the altar and reredos of a church. As 
the example, see the reredos in Trinity church. 
Those who have observed it carefully have doubt- 
less noticed that the color of the Caen stone of 
which it is made, differs but little from the color 
of the painted wall around it. Its effect is not 
weak in consequence; it is in fact every way 
excellent and admirable ; its own merit is such 
that it needs not the aid of surrounding contrasts. 



